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THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


Transcript of resident Nixon’s Address 


Following is a transcript of Presi- 
dent Nixon's broadcast address on 
Indochina Monday night , as recorded 
by The New York Times: 

Good evening. 

Five weeks ago, on Easter weekend, 
the Communist armies of North Viet- 
nam launched a massive invasion of 
South Vietnam — an invasion that was 
made possible by tanks, artillery and 
other advanced offensive weapons sup- 
plied to Hanoi by the Soviet Union and 
other Communist nations. 

The South Vietnamese have fought 
bravely to repel this brutal assault. 
Casualties on both sides have been very 
high. 

Most tragically, there have been over 
20,000 civilian casualties, including' 
women and children, in the cities of 
which the North Vietnamese have 
shelled in wanton disregard of human 
life. 

As I announced in my report to the 
nation 12 days ago, the role of the 
United States in resisting this invasion 
has been limited to the air and naval 
strikes on military targets in North and 
South Vietnam. 

As I also pointed out in that report, 
we have responded to North Vietnam’s 
massive military offensive by undertak- 
ing wide-ranging new peace efforts, 
aimed at ending the war through nego- 
tiation. 

On April 20, I sent Dr. Kissinger to 
Moscow for four days of meetings with 
General Secretary Brezhnev and other 
Soviet leaders. 

I instructed him to emphasize our 
desire for a rapid solution to the war 
and our willingness to look at all pos- 
sible approaches. 

Moscow Pressed for Talks 

At that time, the Soviet leaders 
showed an interest in bringing the war 
to an end on a basis just to both sides. 

They urged resumption of negotia- 
tions in Paris and they indicated they 
would use their constructive influence. 

I authorized Dr. Kissinger to meet 
privately with the top North Vietnam- 
ese negotiator, Le Due Tho, on Tues- 
day, May 2, in Paris. Ambassador Porter, 
as you know, resumed the public peace 
negotiations in Paris- on April 27, and 
again on May 4. 

At those meetings, both public and 
private, . all we heard from the enemy 
was bombastic rhetoric and a replaying 
of their demands for surrender. 

For example, at the May 2 secret 
meeting, I authorized Dr. Kissinger to 
talk about every conceivable avenue 
toward peace. The North Vietnamese 
flatly refused to consider any of these 
approaches. They refused to offer any 
new approach of their own. Instead, 
they simply read verbatim their previ- 
ous public demands. 
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Here is what over three years of pub- 
lic and private negotiations with Hanoi 
has come down to: The United States, 
with the full concurrence of our South 
Vietnamese allies, has offered the maxi- 
mum of what any President of the United 
State could offer. 




We have offered a de-escalation of th< 
fighting. We have offered a cease-fin 
with a deadline for withdrawal of al 
American forces. 

°- ff . ered new eiecti ° n s. whict 
be ’"^nationally supervised, 
hntu . the C° mm unists participating - 
i in .l he su Pervisory body and in 
the elections themselves. 

President Thieu has offered to re- 
sign one month before the elections. 

We have offered an exchange of 
™Vi ° f war in a ratio "ff l°0 
nn°» th A Vle f na mese prisoners for every 
lease AmenCan prisoner that they re- 
And North Vietnam has met each 


of these offers with insolence and insult. 
They have flatly and arrogantly re- 
fused to negotiate an end of the war 
and bring peace. 

Their answer ' to every peace offer 
we have made has been to escalate the 
war. 

In the two weeks alone since I of- 
fered to resume negotiations, Hanoi has 
launched three new military offensives 
in South Vietnam. 

In those two weeks the risk that a 
Communist government may be imposed 
on the 17 million people of South Viet- 
nam has increased, and the Communist 
offensive has now reached the point 
that it gravely threatens the lives of 
60,000 American troops who are still in 
Vietnam. 

There are only two issues left for us 
in this war. 

First, in the face of a massive inva- 
sion, do we stand by, jeopardize the 
lives of 60,000 Americans, and leave the 
South Vietnamese to a long night of 

t error? 


This will not happen. We shall do 
whatever is required to safeguard Amer- 
ican lives and American honor. 

Second, in the face of complete in- 
transigence at the conference table, do 
we join with our enemy to install a Com- 
munist government in South Vietnam? 

I his, too, will not happen. We will 
not cross the line from generosity to 
treachery. 

We now have a clear hard choice 
among three courses of action: im- 
mediate withdrawal of all American 
forces, continued attempts at negoti- 
ation or decisive military action to end 
the war. 

I know that many Americans favor 
the first course of action — immediate 
withdrawal. 

They believe the way to end the war 
is for the United States to get out and 
to remove the threat to our remaining 
forces by simply wihdrawing them. 

From a political standpoint, this would 
be a very easy choice for me to accept. 

After all, I did not send over one-half 
million Americans to Vietnam. I have 
brought 500,000 men home from Viet- 
nam since I took office. 

But abandoning our commitment in 
Vietnam here and now would mean turn- 
ing 17 million South Vietnamese over to 
Communist tyranny and terror. It would 
mean leaving hundreds of American 
prisoners in Communist hands with no 
bargaining leverage to get them re- 
leased. 

An American defeat in Vietnam would 
encourage this kind of aggression all 
over the world— aggression in which 
smaller nations, armed by their major 
allies, could be tempted to attack neigh- 
boring nations at will, in the Mideast 
m Europe and other areas. 

World peace would be in grave jeop- 


The second course of action is keep 
on trying to negotiate a settlement. 
Now this is the course we have pre- 
ferred from the beginning and we shall 
continue to pursue it. We want to 
negotiate. 

But we have made every reasonable 
offer and tried every possible path for 
ending this war at the conference table. 

The problem is, as you all know, it 
takes two to negotiate. And now, as 
throughout the past four years, the 
North Vietnamese arrogantly- refuse to 
negotiate anything but an imposition, 
an ultimatum, that the United States 
impose a Communist regime on 17 mil- 
lion people in South Vietnam who do 
not want a Communist government. 

It’s plain then that what appears to 
be a choice among three courses of 
action for the United States is really 
no choice at all. The killing in this 
tragic war must stop. 

By simply getting out, we should 
only worsen the bloodshed. By relying 
solely on negotiations, we would give 

an intransigent enemy the time he needs 
to press his aggression on the battle- 
field. 

There’s only one way to stop the kill- 
ing. That is to keep the weapons of war 
out of the hands- of the international 
outlaws of North Vietnam. 

Action Coordinated With Saigon 

Throughout the war in Vietnam, the 
United States has exercised a degree of 
restraint unprecedented in the annals 
of war. That was our responsibility as 
a great nation — a nation which is inter- 
ested, and we can be proud of this as 
Americans, as America has always been, 
in peace, not in conquest. 

However, when the enemy abandons 
all restraint, throws its whole army into 
battle on the territory of its neighbor, 
refuses to negotiate, . we simply face a 
new situation. 

In these circumstances, with 60,000 
Americans threatened, any President 
who failed tto act decisively would have 
betrayed the trust of his country and 
betrayed the cause of world peace. 

I have therefore concluded that Hanoi 
must be denied the weapons and sup- 
plies it needs to continue the aggression. 

In full coordination with the Republic 
of Vietnam I have ordered the following 
measures, which are being implemented 
as I am speaking to you: 

<IA11 entrances to North Vietnamese 
ports will be mined to prevent access to 
these ports and North Vietnamese naval 
operations from these ports. 

^United States forces have been di- 
rected to take appropriate measures 
within the internal and claimed terri- 
torial waters of North Vietnam to inter- 
dict the delivery of any supplies. 

ijRail and all other communications 
will be cut off to the maximum extent 
possible. Air and naval strikes against 
military targets in North Vietnam will 
continue. 

These actions are not directed against 
any other nation. Countries with ships 


presently in North Vietnamese ports 
have already been notified that their 
ships will have three daylight periods 
to leave in safety. 

After that time, the mines will be- 
come active and any ships attempting 
to leave or enter these ports will do so 
at their own risk. 

These actions I have ordered will 
cease when the following conditions are 
met: 

First, all American prisoners of war 
must be returned. 

Second, there must be an interna- 
tionally supervised cease-fire throughout 
Indochina. 

Once prisoners of war are released, 
once the internationally supervised 
cease-fire has begun, we will stop all 
acts of force throughout Indochina. 

And at that time we will proceed with 
a complete withdrawal of all American 
forces from Vietnam within four months. 

Now these terms are generous terms. 
They are terms which would not re- 
quire surrender and humiliation on the 
part of anybody. They would permit the 
United States to withdraw with honor. 
They would end the killing. They would 
bring our P.O.W.’s home. 

They would allow negotiations and a 
political settlement between the Viet- 
namese themselves. They would permit 
all the nations which have suffered in 
this long war — Cambodia, Laos, North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam — to turn at last 
to the urgent works of healing and of 
peace. 

They deserve immediate acceptance 
by North Vietnam. 

It is appropriate to conclude my re- 
marks tonight with some comments 
directed individually to each of the 
major parties involved in the continu- 
ing tragedy of the Vietnam war. 

First, to the leaders of Hanoi: Your 
people have already suffered too much 
in your pursuit of conquest. Do not 
compound their agony with continued 
arrogance. Choose, instead, the path of 
a peace that redeems your sacrifices, 


guarantees true independence for your 
country and ushers in an era of recon- 
ciliation. 

To the people of South Vietnam: You 
shall continue to have our firm support 
in your resistance against aggression. 
It is your spirit that will determine the 
outcome of the battle. It is your will 
that will shape the future of your coun- 
try. 

To other nations, especially those 
which are allied with North Vietnam: 
The actions I have announced tonight 
are not directed against you. Their sole 
purpose is to protect the lives of 60,000 
Americans who would be gravely en- 
dangered in the event that the Commu- 
nist offensive continues to roll forward 
and to prevent the imposition of a 
Communist government by brutal ag- 
gression upon 17 million people. 


Special Word for Russians 

I particularly direct my comments to- 
night to the Soviet Union. We respect 
the Soviet Union as a great power. We 
recognize the right of the Soviet Union 
to defend its interests when they are 
threatened. 

The Soviet Union in turn must recog- 
nize our right to defend our interests. 
No Soviet soldiers are threatened in 
Vietnam. Sixty thousand Americans are 
threatened. 

We expect you to help your allies, 
and you cannot expect us to do other 
than to continue to help our allies. 

But let us, and let all great powers, 
help our allies only for the purpose of 
their defense— not for the purpose of 
launching invasions against their 
neighbors. 

Otherwise, the cause of peace, the 
cause in which we both have so great 
a stake, will be seriously jeopardized. 

Our two nations have made signifi- 
cant progress in our negotiations in re- 
cent months. We are near major agree- 
ments on nuclear arms limitation, on 
trade, on a host of other issues. 


Let us not slide, back toward the dark 
shadows of a previous age. We do not 
ask you to sacrifice your principles or 
your friends. But neither should you 
permit Hanoi’s intransigence to blot out 
the prospects we together have so pa- 
tiently prepared. 

We, the United States, and the Soviet j 
Union are on the threshold of a new 
relationship' that can serve not only the 
interests of our two countries but the 
cause of world peace. 

We are prepared to continue to build 
this relationship. The responsibility is 
yours is we fail to do so. 

‘World Will Be Watching* 

And finally, may I say to the Ameri- 
can people: I ask you for the same sup- 
port you’ve always given your President 
in difficult moments. 

It is you, most of all, that the world 
will be watching. I know how much you * 
want to end this war. I know how much 
you want to bring our men home. 

And I think you know, from all that 
I have said and done these past three 
and half years, how much I too, want 
en end the war— to bring our men home. 

You want peace. I want peace. But 
you also want honor and not defeat. You 
want a genuine peace, not a peace that 
is merelv a prelude to another war. 

At this moment, we must stand to- 
gether in purpose and resolve. As so 
often in the past, we- Americans did not 
choose to resort to war — it has been 
forced upon us by an enemy that has 
shown utter contempt toward every 
overture we have made for peace. 

And that is why, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, tonight I ask for your support of 
this decision — a decision which has only 
one purpose — not to expand the war, 
not to escalate the war but to end this 
war and to win the kind of peace that 
will last. 

With God’s help, with your support, 
we will accomplish that great goal. 

Thank you and good night. 


